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ABSTRACT 

Proceedings of a conference to help educate 
other professionals create positive student attitudes among 
nonhandicapped students toward handicapped students are bme 
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INTRODUCTION 



Largely as a result of Public Law 94-142, the Edjcation for All Handicap- 
ped ChiJdren Act, a nationwide effort is now underway to integrate mental- 
ly retarded and other handicapped students into educational activities with 
their non-handicapped peers. In some instances, this means placing a 
handicapped pupil, such as a mildly retarded individual, into a regular 
classroom, with the option of receiving supplementary instruction provided 
by resource teachers and other specialists. Other handicapped children, 
such as the severely retarded, may receive their Instruction in self- 
contained classrooms, but participate in non-academic activities such as 
lunch, field trips and physical education, with the non-handicapped. 

By observing and interacting with regular class pupils, handicapped 
children can learn appropriate behaviors that will greatly assist them in liv- 
ing more productively in the mainstream of society. However, many 
parents, incl'^ding those of mentally retarded persons, are concerned that 
their children may be subjected to ridicule and rejection if integrated into 
school programs with the non-handicapped. This is particularly true in the 
case of severely handicapped students. 

The problem Is compounded by the fact that many regular classroom 
teachers have had little training in the area of exceptional children, and 
prily limited contact with such individuals. And, there is some evidence 
which suggests that these educators are less than enthusiastic at the pro- 
spect of working with handicapped students .... 



A major challenge facing the American educational system 's fostering 
understanding and acceptance of mentally retarded and other handicap- 
ped students among non-handicapped pupils. The purpose of the Phoenix 
Conference was to, identify the most creative approaches to this problem, 
and suggest potential future directions. The group gathered to undertake 
this task included both regular and special education teachers, public 
school administrators, media professionals, judicial personnel, re- 
searchers, professionals concerned with the varying handicapping condi- 
tions and university teachers specializing in such areas as education, 
special education and educational psychology. 

Participants gathered in preliminary sessions to hear presentations 
regarding different aspects of the problem, then began a series of work 
group meetings. These meetings embodied the basic goals of the con- 
ference. Designed along the "brainstorming, think-tank" approach to 
problem solving, their purpose was to develop a series of concrete 
strategies for changing attitudes toward handicapped students among 
three specific groups: school personnel, non-handicapped students and 
the general public. 

^ ;The purpose of this document is to accurately reflect the problems and 
issues discussed by speakers and participants, and their specific recom- 
mendations for action. 
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Every Handicapped Child Has The Right To: 

• A free public school education ... 

• Piacement decisions based on informal and formal evaluations with In- 
put from the student's parents ... 

• Programming in the "least restrictive environment" possible for the in- 
dividual ... 

- . • ' 

• An individualized educational program appropriate to the student's 
needs ... 



• Periodic review of the appropriateness of the educational plan, with 
parental input ... 

A summary of some of the major 
requirements of Public Law 
94-142, the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act. 



THE PROBLEM 



"Teaching today is hard work — it was a lot more fun to be in the 
classroom ten years ago. I think if they give us one more thing to 
do it'll be the straw that broke the camel's back . . . 

This is the way one teacher expressed the problem. Her words are her 
bwn, but they echo a general feeling among teachers all across the coun- 
try. Certainly, the dilemma did not begin with Public Law 94-142. Ever- 
increasing workloads In the teaching profession are nothing 
-However, teachers and other interested individuals are concerned thai 
mainstream ing could indeed be that final straw. As the teachers 
themselves express it: "Mainstreaming Is not just an extra responsibility — 
it's one we know next to nothing about." 

Special education teachers voice similar concerns. How will 
mainstreaming affect them? What new roles will they be expected to play 
V when handicapped children ent6r the regular classroom? Many parents of 
;/hahdlcapped youngsters are extremely hesitant to subject thei - children to 
^^ossible ridicule and rejection in the public schools. How will their montal- 
iy retarded child react to the presence of strangers who "can't possibly 
understand" his problems and needs? Will he regress under the strain of 
unfamiliar surroundings? 

Principals, school board members, budget directors, attorneys, judges, 
social workers, psychologists and various other concerned individuals are 
: loo'king for answers. And, at the heart of the issue, there is one particularly 
pressing question: How will non-handicapped students react to these 
newcomers — classmates who are, in many cases, decidedly "different" 
from themselves and their peers? 
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What is "Mainstreaming" 
Really All About? 



Much of the concern about mainstreaming can te traced to a lack of 
understanding of the term, and what it tri»ly means to the community The 
Association for Retarded Citizens considers mainstreaming to be an 
educational service philosophy which can be Implemented in a number of 
different ways — a principle that provides a variety of classroom and in- 
structional alternatives appropriate to each student's individual educa- 
tional needs. In the view of the ARC, this principle should allow maximal 
temporal, social and instructional interaction among mentally retarded and 
non-retarded students in the normal course of the school day. However the 
Association does not consider integration per se as an educational goal 
Rather, tt feels this integration should be viewed as a means of facilitating 
the acquisition of social, academic and life skills needed by mentally 
retarded persons to live in a world populated by handicapped as well as 
non-handicapped persons. 

The ARC feels that mainstreaming should be v:ewed as affecting all 
students and teachers in the public schools. It is an opportunity to offer a 
wide range of educational experiences which can benefit every student 
regardless of his learning, needs. Mainstreaming is not an "overnight"' 
answer. It is a principle that must be implemented in carefully planned 
stages that encourage parental involvement, the development of teacher 
guidelines and responsibilities, the incorporation of inservlce training and 
thoughtfyl orientation of students to avoid unnecessary sensitization to in- 
dividual differences. 



Public Attitudes and Private Fears 

Concerns about mainstreaming reflect a greater, far more serious issue. 
Studies of public attitudes toward handicapped persons show that the vast 
majority of the population is not at all certain that disabled -individuals 
should be classified as "true members of society." 

Dr. Philip Roos, National Executive Director of the Association for 
Retarded Citizens, noted that surveys indicate the presence of "pervasive 
;iegative stereotypes regarding mentally retarded persons," and the "lack 
of even a basic understanding regarding mental retardation." 

Quoting a 1978 Gallup poll. Dr. Roos pointed to some alarming figures 
Among persons questioned: 

51% still thought mental retardation was a form of mental illness 

38% felt mental retardation was associated with criminality 
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58% felt mental retardation was associated in some manner with sex 
crimes . . . 

49% believed mentally retarded people were unable to support 
themselves . . . 

27% believed mentally retarded persons should "be with their nwn kind" 

* m m 

37% thought mentally retarded individuals should reside in "special hos- 
pitals" . . . 

Other figures, based on a wide spectrum of studies compiled as late as 
1970, suggest that the public in general has very negative expectations 
regarding the social competence of mentally retarded persons: 

55% felt that menially retarded persons make poor parents . . . 

49% believed these individuals would make poor husbands or wives . . . 

84% felt mentally retarded persons should not drink . . . 

58% believed mentally retarded persons should not "go downtown 
alone" . . . 

78% felt mentally retarded individuals should not be allowed to drive . . . 

49% believed mentally retarded persons should not vote . . . 

54% felt mentally retarded persons should not marry . . . 

66% felt mentally retarded persons should not have families . . . 

A 1975 study regarding degrees of social acceptibllity placed mentally 
retarded persons nineteenth on a list of 21 disabilities. In a 1978 survey of 
one hundred landlords asked to rent to mentally retarded persons, only one 
consented to meet with the mentally retarded individual! 

The public also feels mentally retarded persons have a poor employment 
potential. Thirty of 56 employers surveyed indicated that Ihey would be un- 
wiiling to hire a mentally retarded person. Mental retardation ranked 
twelfth in a list of twenty disabilities regarding employability. 

A 1977 effort to identify community group homes found that "negative 
community attitudes" ranked as the second most important barrier to 
establishing group homes and retaining mentally retarded persons outside 
of institutions. 

These figures reflect public attitudes toward retarded persons. Studies 
iegaiding other disabilities suggest similar public feelings- 



Barriers to Progress 

Public law — if not the public conscience — says that handicapped per- 
sons are fellow human beings and fellow citizens entitled to full and equal 
rights. Yet, the "common sense, evidential" approach to improving public 
attitudes has not proven effective. Most media campaigns regarding 
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health-related issues fail to do the job. Instead, such efforts sometrmes 
tend to reinforce existing negative attitudes. Moreover, there is a good deal 
of evidence that merely exposing the public to handicapped persons and 
the facts behind their disabilities neither changes their attitudes nor 
enhances their knowledge of the subject. 

Dr. Roos told conference participants that "while we have made for- 
midable advances toward enhancing both the lifestyles and developmental 

persons, we face an awesome challenge 
in implementmg oui positive ideologies . . . 

Obviously, advances in the fields of mental retardation and other 
handicapping conditions are of limited value without strong public en- 
dorsement. Acceptance is a start, but acceptance alone is not enough On- 
ly active public support will enable handicapped persons to realize their 
rights to the educational benefits, job opportunities and lifestyles enjoyed 
by their non-handicapped peers. 

Dr. Roos felt that effective answers to the problem of public acceptance 
called for innovative and creative -.'linking. He suggested that conference 
participants "overcome built-in ref^istarce to familiar obstacles," and add- 
ed that "we must resist the temptation to prejudge or evaluate possible 
avenues to success." He also suggested that conflicting views and 
opinions would enhance the group's insight Into the Issue at hand. 

Dr. Brian M. McCann, Director of the Association for Retarded Citizens 
National Research and Demonstration Institute, challenged participants to 
brmg their best deductive and imaginative powers to bear on the problem. 
"It is difficult to overestimate the importance of this issue. What we do 
here could influence the future of special education in this country . . . . " 



Obstacles to Attitudinal Channe 

Dr. James S. Payne, Associate ProfosGor of Education at the University 
of Virginia, noted eome of the barriers to promoting an undr-rstanding of 
handrcapped persons, and offered several strategies for overcoming those 
barriers. 

"The problem we face is both formidable and long-standing. Legislation 
such as the Education for All Handicapped Children Act encourages the 
transition handicapped persons from institutions to community set- 
tings. Yet, many people are less than delighted t- welcome these fellow 
citizens into their n 3ighborhoods. Some are openly scared to death of 
them. Inherent in our efforts to change attitudes toward the handicapped is 
the very real possibMity of a public backlash that could seriously hamper 
our cause. Our strategies for change must be based on a thorough ^ 
understanding of the ways in which people positively accept efforts to 
reach, and influence, their feelings ..." 
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Dr. Payne pointed to the media as an awesome shaper of both positive 
and negative concepts. "The media has us coming and going. In addition to 
forming public attitudes about the handicapped, many presentations rein- 
force those misconceptions already prese.jt in the minds of the public." 

He noted that motion pictures such as the J?,Ties Bond series often por- 
tray handicapped persons in a less than positive light. Villains are frequent- 
ly dtsabted individuals with artificial hands or jaws which serve as destruc- 
tive weapons. \n the world of cartoons, there is the visually impaired 
"laughable Mr. Magoo," and the stuttering Elmer Fudd. 

On the other side of the coin are handicapped persons with beneficent 
"super powers": Longstreet, the blind private investigator, and Ironsides, 
the paralyzed policema.i. There are bionic men, bionic women — and even 
bionic dogs. 

The character of ironsides manages to portray both "super powers" and 
"super dtsabllities" simultaneously. There is a clear implication in the 
series that while Ironsides had a normal sex fife before he was confined to 
a wheelchair, he does not enjoy that pctivity now. Such a portrayal rein- 
forces the widely held public belief thr«t people in wheelchairs — or indeed, 
people with any handicapping condition have almost no sex drive. (Ex- 
cept for mentally retarded individuals, wnose condition is thought by a 
large segment of the public to impel them toward "sexually aberrant 
activities.") 

Conversely, handicapped people are sometimes pictured as being 
"sexy" because of their disabilities. The implication in the famous 
Hathaway shirt ads is that blindness in one eye is a condition that entails 
wealth, position, dignity and sexual attraction. 

"Some people might feel such criticisms of the media are of little impor- 
tance, and have little bearing on the image of handicapped persons," 
stated Dr. Payne. "Surely, super villains won't turn the public against 
disabled people. And, wouldn't handicapped super heroes serve to 
enhance the image of these individuals?" Dr. Payne sees the problem in a 
different light. 

Taken separately, such portrayals may seem insignificant. Cumulatively, 
however — adding the centuries of misconceptions that came before con- 
temporary media presentations — such characterizations merely reinforce 
the public's view of the handicapped person as being "different." Villain or 
hero, people with disabilities are "not like us." And, being different has 
seldom endeared an individual to his peers. Studies indicate that the adult 
population is already convinced handicapped persons do not sh£?re even 
the most basic human characteristics. How, then, are their children being 
affected? The continual flow of negative portrayals on both the small and 
giant screens is reinforced daily by their parents .... 

If the media can influence the public through negative characterizations 
of the handicapped, it stands to reason that it can also very effectively 
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create positive attitudes. "Attitudes can be ciianged,'* noied Dr. Payne. 
"We must take a lesson from the people whose business is the fornning of 
opinions. And we must learn the very real difference between merely 
presenting our message, and selling it to the public." 

The use of the media to change public attitudes played an Important role 
in every conference work group session. Recommendations and sugges- 
tions in this area are covered In the individual group reports included In this 
document. 



Attitudes in the Classroom 

Dr. David W. Johnson, Professor of. Educational Psychology at the 
University of Minnesota, presented an overview of the current attitudes of 
non-handicapped students toward their handicapped peers, and offered 
possible models for Increasing understanding between these two groups. 

"Facing the facts head on," said Dr. Johnson, "we must recognize that 
students perceived as handicapped are often generally disliked, or seen in 
a negative manner. Moreover, familiarity does not necessarily breed accep- 
tance — even after a handicapped child had become a part of the 
classroom scene he may ytlll be shunned by his peers. Even when a 
handicapped child does not exhibit unusual behavior, he may still be 
disliked . . . 

Sometimes direct interaction between students helps clear the air. At 
other times interaction has just the opposite effect. Clearly, there is 
ambivalence, uncertainty, discomfort, fear and anxiety among both handi- 
capped and non-handicapped students in the classroom. 

Given the background of these two "opposing fprces," It Is not surpris- 
ing that such attitudes exist. Non-handicapped children come equipped 
with built-in fears and prejudices about being "different." They are already 
keenly aware of the fact that "there's safety in numbers," and that it is 
always best to "go with the group." On the other hand, handicapped 
children are used to being "outsiders." They are often aware of the fact 
that they are different, and many may find this new rejection In a class full 
of strangers merely another affirmation of an old familiar pattern. 

As Dr. Johnson pointed out, a child doesn't have to be "extremely" dif- 
ferent to receive the "outsider" label from his peers. Unfortunately, many 
persons with minor disabilities have social backgrounds which severely 
limit their ability to achieve acceptance. Dr. Johnson noted a case concern- 
ing an 18-year-old deaf girl raised in a rural area. While her handicap was 
neither physically evident nor severely debilitating in itself, this young 
woman had practically no experience in the normal areas of socialization. 
She did not know what to wear, how to behave, how to handle money, go to 
town or use public transportation. She had never gone on a date, and had 
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been taught to fear the opposite sex. After shifting continuously from the 
farm to the pubUc schools to schools for the deaf and back again — she 
faced a dismal future of i,roup homes and sheltered workshops. 

To be a true member of society, a handicapped child must have positive 
peer group contact. And, even i^ the child has an opportunity to "catch up" 
later. It is difficult to ever establish the self-confidence that most non- 
hcndicapped children enjoy as a matter of course. 

There is increasing evidence that peer group interaction may be the 
single most important ingredienx in the area of social development. Peer 
relationships are vital in developing attitudes and values in terms of future 
psychological health, social skills and socia' competency. Children seem 
to learn how to control and master their aggressive impulses much more ef- 
fectively through peer group Interaction than through adult-child relation- 
ships. Sexual identity, the ability to see other people's points of view, and 
educational aspirations and achievements are all important aspects of 
peer group development. Conversely, studies indicate that isolation or re- 
jection from peer groups sets the stage for destructive consequences. 

A Beginning 

How does a teacher begin effective Interaction in the classroom? Dr. 
Johnson suggested building a more favorable Impression of handicapped 
children by encouraging non-handicapped students to see the "whole in- 
dividual, rather than the handicap." This approach cuts to the heart of the 
problem, since the non-handicapped child sees the disability itself as the 
most obviously "different" characteristic of his hand capped peer. There is 
a tendency among non-handicapped students to view the handicapped 
child as a symbol — a disability with a person attached. Thus, considera- 
tion of the whole person — one with a characteristic that is not the most 
Important aspect of that person — helps chUdren learn to differentiate be- 
tween the symbol and the individual. 

What happens when handicapped and non-handicapped students first 
begin to interact? Sometimes, non-handicapped students are initially over- 
ly friendly, then later reject the handicapped child. When handicapped 
children accomplish something in the classroom, their peers often over- 
react and applaud their achievements as "super good." On the other hand, 
when the handicapped student does something that may be only moder- 
ately disconcerting, the peer croup views his actions as "terrible 
behavior." This amplification of the "good and the bad" indicates a great 
deal of mixed emotions on the part of the non-handicapped student. He 
wants to do the right thing — but is not at all sure how to do it. Further, he 
does not always follow positive expressions with positive actions. Many 
non-handicapped students will state openly that they "have nothing 
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against a-handicapped child." However, the child in question does not get 
invited to birthday parties, sports activities and other social gatherings. 

Dr. Johnson suggested that the manner in which a teacher structures in- 
teraction is one of the determining factors in whether or not the process 
succeeds. He stated that cooperative learning situations provide one 
answer to the problem — putting children together in situations where they 
must work togethsSr to achieve a common goal. 

"Putting children together in a sink-or-swim situation tends lu promote 
interaction. The process of helping and sharing creates feelings of belong- 
ing, support and acceptance — a condition of psychological safety for all 
members of the group . . . 

According to Dr. Johnson, these situations foster equality and lead to 
friendships, positive attitudes and higher self-esteem for all concerned. 
More importantly, they reinforce expectations that future interaction will 
be constructive. 

Cooperative learning situations appear to have a number of advantages 
over more traditional educational methods. Competitive learning fosters 
comparative value judgments. "Work by yourself and see who's best.'' 
There are always winners, and always losers. Winners are accepted, losers 
are rejected. And losers — handicapped or non-handicapped — feel alone, 
alienated and abandoned. They have proven the lesson of history: Society 
punishes those who can't compete. 

The individualistic approach to learning, another classroom alternative, 
sets up a more subtle competitive structure. Those who succeed at their 
own pace are keenly aware of those who fail. And the handicapped child — 
who felt abandoned already — is now certain he is alone in the classroom. 

Some positive findings concerning cooperative learning situations show 
that handicapped children who have been a part of such a group tend to get 
chosen as partners again — in spite of their shortcomings as major con- 
tributing members of the team. Given the chance to know and work with 
handicapped children, their non-handicapped peers discover positive 
characteristics such as "a good sense of humor," and "a lot of help in get- 
ting us going." They have begun to learn that the individual is indeed more 
than his disability .... 

Maximizing Interaction 

Dr. Roger Johnson, Associate Professor of Education at the University of 
Minnesota and brother of Dr. David Johnson, pointed out some of the fur- 
ther benefits of cooperative learning groups, and the various ways in which 
teachers and students could make such groups work effectively. 

•Mn one study we made, 87% of the persons Interviewed said school is a 
competitive enterprise. This is the kind of environment that is predominant 
in the American educational system. . . . ." 
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Dr. Johnson stated that both the individualistic and competitive ap- 
proaches u- learning have tended to further separate students from each 
other, and have done little to foster positive interdependence. 

"Heterogeneous cooperative learning groups bring students together in 
spite of their differences. In fact, in such a setting, being different helps. 
New, divergent viewpoints enable students to grasp problems more effec- 
tively, and find answers they might not have been able to come up with by 
themselves. Thus, differences are not only accepted, they are appreciated. 
When differences add power to the group, stereotyped prejudices tend to 
decrease rapidly." 

Dr. Johnson noted that while such persons as severely and profoundly 
retarded persons are limited in theit abilities, "we must not draw lines that 
exclude them. Rather, we must see how far we can go to extend participa- 
tion to as many handicapped persons as possible." 

As mentioned, even handicapped students who do not contribute to the 
same degree as their non-handicapped peers are often chosen again to 
work with the group. For example, a student who is poor in math might be 
chosen over one who is good in that subject because "I like to work with 
her," or "she watches the clock and keeps us on time," or "she has the 
same hobby I do ... ." 

"There are ways to include members who may not be able to contribute 
greatly to the group," notes Dr. Johnson. "Sometimes we can alter the 
criteria of the problem somewhat to include the handicapped child. We can 
also measure his success by the standards of his individual abilities. In 
other words, if getting one part of the group problem right is an ac- 
complishment for him, then he has reached his particular goal." 

How many children make an effective group? Dr. Johnson suggested 
that while larger groups offered a greater chance of getting expertise on 
the team, it take? a great deal more skill to operate such a group. Three 
students, he suggests, seem to make an ideal cooperative team. 



WORK GROUP 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR ACTION 



I. Attstudes of School Personnel 

In work group sessions on this topic, participants sought to identify in- 
novative strategies for creating positive attitudes among school personnel 
toward handicapped students. They did not limit their thinking to 
classroom teachers, but considered the broad spectrum of school 
employees who come into contact with the student body. Participants were 
keenly aware of the fact that establishing a climate of understanding 
among school personnel was a prerequisite to fostering positive attitudes 
among regular classroom students themselves. 

When new plans and ideas are disseminated, teachers, school ad- 
ministrative personnel and other members of the educational team often 
find themselves at the bottom of the list — if, indeed, they are on the list at 
all. It is sometimes assumed that these individuals automatically know 
"what needs to be done" — that they can routinely handle whatever tasks 
are thrust upon them. Somehow, teachers are supposed to know these 
things — even if they are totally unfamiliar with the subject at hand. 

Thus, advocates of integrative learning discover that many teachers are 
openly opposed to admitting handicapped students to the classroom. They 
find school administrators hesitant to discuss the issue, and educational 
personnel all along the line doing little to foster integration. These at- 
titudes do not necessarily reflect opposition to mainstreaming. Most likely, 
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they point to a lack of understanding of the broad variety of classroom and 
instructional. alternatives available within this educational principle. 

Conference participants felt that advocates of the handicapped must 
make a major effort to work closely with educational personnel. They 
pointed out that teachers cannot be expected to take an active, en- 
thusiastic part in integrative learning programs without a thorough 
knowledge of the subject themselves. And, certainly, positive attitudes 
among school personnel are prerequisite to the attainment of like attitudes 
among non-handicapped students. 

What can be done to help school personnel understand the needs of 
handicapped students? How can we turn a potentially disruptive change in- 
to an orderly transition that will ultimately benefit both the handicapped 
and non-handrcapped student? 

Teacher Interdependence 

Conferees emphasized the importance of utilizing and strengthening the 
existing professional ties between regular and special education teachers. 
A sound, interdependent relationship between these groups will go a long 
way toward instilling positive attitudes among students and reinforcing in- 
tegrative learning programs. In the past, many special education teachers 
and regular classroom teachers have viewed their roles as separate and 
distinct vyithin. the educational system. Every effort should be made to 
bring about a closer relationship between the two. Working together, the 
special sf^ills of each can enhance the learning experiences of both 
handicapped and non-handicapped students. 

Particular emphasis on teacher interdependence should be developed 
on the elementary school level, where children's attitudes are in the for- 
mative stage- Foundations of understanding and acceptance developed 
here would go a long way toward enhancing positive attitudes in future 
years. Due to the age level of these students, elementary school teachers 
have a more flexible curriculum, and are thus more open and amenable to 
mainstreaming approaches. 

It was suggested that teacher training models be designed to provide 
support personnel such as helping teachers, diagnosticians and super- 
visory teachers with the necessary skills to aid their peers in the regular 
school system. These models would include training in diagnosing the 
needs of regular classroom teachers, and evaluating their understanding 
of integrative education programs. Work in this area should proceed at 
several levels simultaneously, but specific emphasis should be placed on 
helping regular classroom tear^hers in public high schools. It was felt that 
high school students of^or the greatest potential for quickly establishing 
positive attitudes towarc handicapped persons. While such students have 
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already formed opinions on a number of social issues, they are especially 
receptive to new ideas and concepts. Some, because of their experience In 
physical education or vocational education programs, would be particu- 
larly helpful in promoting positive attitudes. Handicapped persons such as 
the mentally retarded might initially relate more readily to these activities 
than to regular instructional areas. Peer acceptance in these classes 
would help reinforce positive attitudes among the student body. 

Successful training models for helping teachers in public schools could 
be further developed as video cassette programs designed for distribution 
on a national basis. Similar programs couid be produced for both local and 
national use on subjects such as the orientation of new school personnel, 
the development of pre-service skills and familiarization programs for 
school administrators. Many national organizations such as the Staff 
Development Council and the National Inservice Network have established 
effective communication links with their members. Training models and 
orientation programs could be presented at the national meetings of such 
organizations fo^ dissemination through their membership. 



Establishing an Atmosphere of Trust 

It is difficult to overemphasize the importance of establishing and main- 
taining a favorable climate of trust and understanding between school 
staff members, parents, advocates of handicapped citizens, non- 
handicapped students and handicapped students themselves. New ideas, 
unfamiliar concepts and the threat of burdensome responsibilities can 
lead to an atmosphere of discord and mistrust. As in all such endeavors, 
cooperation is the keynote. Educational personnel, parents and other in- 
terested persons must realize they are all working toward a common, 
worthwhile goal. Conference participants contributed a number of sugges- 
tions in this area: 

• Parents of handicapped children have a wealth of experience to share 
with school personnel and parents of non-handicapped children. Such 
interaction tends to erode misconceptions and differences, and em- 
phasizes the commonality of goals. 

• It is important to establish effective lines of communication between 
school personnel and non-handicapped students. A good relationship 
between teachers and students can lead to the recruitment of non- 
handicapped pupils as student advocates for handicapped peers. These 
advocates can aid the family of a handicapped child through home visits, 
accompanying the child to social and athletic events, or helping feed a 
severely retarded child. 



• Siblings of handicapped children can provide valuable insights for 
teachers and non-handicapped students. Certainly, care should be exer- 
cised In selecting children for this job, as many siblings of handicapped 
persons are already highly stressed. Participants in such projects should 
be chosen on a volunteer basis. 

• School staff members such as principals, secretaries, janitors, bus 
drivers and others would gain a better understanding of handicapped 
students through participation in an inservice "personal commitment" 
project. Individual staff members could be assigned to a single handi- 
capped student, or a small group of students, over a specified period of 
time. Through continual periodic contact, the staff member would not 
only increase his or her understanding of the handicapped person, but 
could aid the school in evaluating and monitoring the student's 
progress. Conferees felt individual educational programming such as 
this would be greatly beneficial to all concerned. 



Structuring for Success 

There Is no tried and true formula for successfully mainstreaming 
handicapped children into the public school system. Indeed, a rigid "step- 
by-step" method is not called for in this sort of undertaking. "Play it by 
ear," suggests a teacher who has seen mainstreaming work in her own 
school. "Remember that you're dealing with people, and people's feelings. 
.Nobody ever forced another person to genuinely change their attitude. But 
the change does take place. It takes place right before your eyes if you just 
give it the chance to happen . . . ." 

Through this teacher's experience, and others, conference participants 
gained a valuable insight into the process of mainstreaming. In the end, 
casting professional jargon aside, integrating one group with another is a 
matter of "letting the unfamiliar become the familiar." The more natural 
the setting, the easier the process becomes. The teacher, of course, is the 
key to this transformation. Students very quickly sense, and reflect, the at- 
titudes of their teacher toward handicapped members of the class. For ex- 
ample: If the teacher treats the introduction of a handicapped child into the 
classroom as an "unusual event," the class will very likely assume that 
they, too, should react in this manner. Thus, the teacher could set the stage 
for viewing the newcomer as "different." 

Assuredly, it is no easy task to bring handicapped students into a non- 
handicapped environment. It is difficult for handicapped and non- 
handicapped children alike. But the transition can be eased considerably 
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by the teacher's positive attitude toward the situation. Conferees did not 
suggest that teachers merely "mix 'em up and let things happen." Rather, 
they felt that a "planned, flexible, low-key format" would produce the most 
satisfactory results. 

'•I let my students know when any new pupil is coming into the class," 
said one teacher who has seen mainstreaming work. "I do the same thing 
for handicapped students. Sometimes, ! add the statement that 'Mary has a 
problem that will make some of her studies difficult.' There's a fine line be- 
tween pointing out a particular difference, and painting the student himself 
as being different. It's not a good idea to avoid honest answers with 
children, or to give them the basis for drawing misconceptions of their 
own . . . ." 



The New Classroom 

Conference participants offered several suggestions that might prove 
helpful in creating a positive learning climate for handicapped and non- 
handicapped students: 

• The general curriculum should include areas devoted to fostering social 
adjustment, life preparation and related activities that include handi- 
capped children. 

• School materials, programs and settings within the integrated 
classroom will focus primarily on the chronological age of the class in 
question. For example: It is likely that a 16-year-old mildly retarded stu- 
dent would be far more interested in a story dealing with teenage activi- 
ties, than one of the "See Jane Run" variety. While such students will 
most likely receive special help from both students and teachers, their 
overall environment should reflect the age level of the class itself. Even 
severely retarded children benefit from taking part in daily activities of 
the class and interacting with their non-handicapped peers. 

• A general understanding of the individual differences between students 
should be Incorporated into the curriculum. Conferees viewed the open 
discussion of race, creed, color and handicapping conditions as bene- 
ficial in establishing positive attitudes within the classroom. 

• While It is Important to structure classroom activities to further social 
Interaction, teachers should recognize that some individual children 
might prefer a certain degree of isolation. They should be given the 
opportunity to participate, and the right to decline. 

• Many teachers fall to support Integrative learning because they are not 
aware of the broader nature of the program. They feel that handicapped 

- persons will be Integrated into the classroom — period. Advocates of 
handicapped children should help them understand that mainstreaming 
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Is not a program without alternatives. For instance, there are at least 
three distinct levels of participation that might be offered a handicapped 
student: (1) physical presence in the classroom; (2) social presence; and 
(3) instructional presence. Some students may be capable of par- 
ticipating in only the first of these options. Others will be able to take 
part in all three, to varying degrees. Handicapped students are no closer 
to fitting standard molds than are their non-handicapped peers. 
It Is important to recognize both the differences and the commonalities 
within a particular classroom. Teachers should understand that while 
they will sometimes be dealing with serious cognitive problems in 
the mainstreamed school, those problems are extensions of the basic 
learning process and not a separate issue. Special education teachers 
and other professionals familiar with the learning difficulties of the 
handicapped should help regular classroom teachers understand that 
all handicapped members of their class are capable of some degree of 
cognition. The realization that handicapped persons share this com- 
monality with their non-handicapped peers is a basic step toward 
establishing a positive classroom attitude. 
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II. Attitudes of Non-Handlcapped Students 
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Effective Support Personnel 



Participants recommended the recruitment of various individuals and 
groups who could nurture positive attitudes among non-handicsipped 
children. Parents of handicapped children can relate valuable home ex- 
periences to school personnel. In turn, these parents can gain a better 
understanding of their children's role in the clas.sroom. Principles stressed 
earlier in the section on changing the attitudes of school personnel ar^; 
also useful here: non-handicapped students serving as advocates for their 
handicapped peers, the use of handicapped students themselves and the 
recruitment of siblings of handicapped students — on a voluntary basis. 

The school should identify and recruit advocates from student groups 
that already influence a number of other students — The National Honor 
Society, Future Teachers of America and various vocational groups could 
be included in recruitment efforts. After-school groups are equally impor- 
tant, for they offer the valuable qualitlL's of social interaction. The Boy 
Scouts of America, Indian Guides, Girl Scouts of America, Little League 
teams, 4-H Clubs and various church-affiliated and religious groups are 
only a few possible choices. Any student who displays school leadership in 
a positive direction should be considered as a potential recruit. 

Peer tutoring between handicapped and non-handicapped students in 
subjects such as driver training offers the dual benefits of learning and 
socialization. Moreover, students who can drive can further these goals by 
helping transport handicapped students to and from school, or to social 
and athletic events. 



Positive interaction 

An ideal — and practical — model of positive interaction is one in which 
small successes form the foundation for larger victories. Every teacher 
knows his or her class better than any other individual. How fast can we ad- 
vance toward understanding? Which handicapped and non-handicapped 
students are forming worthwhile relationships? Which ones are not? 

The cooperative interdependent models suggested by Drs. David and 
Roger Johnson In our introduction appear to form the basis for one sound 
approach to forming attitudinal change and mutual understanding. While 
the structure and direction of the model is guided by the teacher, the pro- 
cess is designed to grow at a natural pace. Progress can be measured, and 
new ideas brought into play when the class is ready for them. Again — 
larger victories built on small successes. 

Accentuate the accomplishments and talents of handicapped students, 
and call particular attention to the role such students play as members of 
cooperative groups. Stress the commonality of mainstreamed classes by 
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structuring special awards programs that give equal opportunities to both 
handicapped and non-handicapped children, and teams comprised of both 
groups. 

Conferees recommended that successful interaction programs be col- 
lected and developed into training programs that would help teachers learn 
specific strategies for influencing the attitudes of non-handicapped 
children. 



Breaking Barriers 

Participants identified several problem areas which Vrd thwart the 
process of attitudinal change. Some are the result of rou :. v-3 administrative 
practices which unintentionally bar handicapped child en from beneficial 
activities. For instance, in some states students cann.jt participate in in- 
terscholastic sports unless they pass three subjects. This is a reasonable 
yardstick for non-handicapped students, but one that imposes near im- 
possible restrictions on many handicapped children. It should be possible 
to restructure this practice to allow handicapped students to participate in 
such activities. 

A related problem involves the scheduling of transportation for 
handicapped students. In many areas of the country, schools run late 
buses to accommodate children engaged in interscholasttc events and 
other after-school activities. Buses for special education students, 
however, ordinarily operate on a more rigid schedule. More often than not' 
handicapped children have little opportunity to be on hand for special 
events. 

Barriers of this nature should receive the special attention of teachers, 
administrators, parents and others engaged in helping the handicapped! 
Social interaction between handicapped and non-handicapped children is 
every bit as important as educational integration. Buses can be re- 
scheduled, and non-handicapped students and other volunteers can help 
arrange personal transportation for special events. Handicapped students 
need to be a part of the normal school day. Their participation is both per- 
sonally beneficial and vital to the progress of attitudinal change in their 
non-handicapped peers. 



Plain Tall< With Children 

Teachers understand the importance of honesty in the classroom. They 
know that even the youngest children are generally keenly aware of 
patronizing or demeaning attitudes in their elders. They know if their 
teacher likes them or dislikes them. They know the difference between ap- 
proval and disapproval, flattery and genuine praise. As one teacher put if 



"If you want to con a third grader, you'd better be darn good at it — you 

Gould wind up on the other end of the stick " Experienced teachers 

have a simple method of finding out how their pupils feel about something: 
They ask. "Children will tell you how they react to someone in the class 

stated one teacher. "They have very real opinions about a 
child m a wheelchair, or one who can't talk, or a kid who is mentallv 
retarded . . . ." 

The teacher who has established a good relationship with her pupils has 
a ready source of information. She also has the experience to knew just 
hovv much the child is revealing — and, sometimes, what the thinas he isn't 
saymg really mean. 

Teachers advise privacy in such relationships. They say tha^ chi'd will 
impart a great deal more "honest" information on a one-to-one basis. Peer 
pressure often affects a child's answers. No one likes to appear different m 
front 6f his friends, and individuals tend to take on the protective colora- 
tton of unanimity when questioned in a group. 

Since children generally respond to honesty with honest emotions 
teachers should give them opportunities to develop their feelings toward 
posiijve interaction with others. Class discussions and role playing can be 
useful in promoting understanding. Let a non-handicapped student take 
the part of a handicapped peer. How does he deal with this disability? What 
does he think about being a handicapped person? How does he feel about 
other people — and how does he tnink they feel about hin ? Once students 
discover their own feelings in this area, they have taken the first step 
toward understanding such feelings in others. 

Simulations and psychodramas are useful learning tools. However, like 
all such tools, their value is in direct proportion to the expertise of the per- 
son who uses them. The application of these instructional aids should be 
included in the special training projects developed for helping reqular 
classroom teachers, r- » « 



The Media 

Participants in work group sessions on chcinging attitudes among 
school personnel, non-handicapped children and the general public all felt 
that serious attention should be focused on the use — and misuse — of 
the media- Following are some specific suggestions pertinent to this par- 
ticular section: 

• To change the attitudes of non-handicapped children toward their peers, 
look to the books, motion pictures and television programs ttiat children 
enjoy. Particular emphasis should be placed on television, due to its 
strong influence on young children. Programs such as "Little House on 
the Prairie," "The Waltons," and "Eight is Enough" were noted as 
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presentations dealing specifically with soc.at '"^^^f 
families, tt was felt that positive characterizations of handicapped 
children in series such as these could greatly influence the attitudes of 
vounq viewers. Conferees did not limit their suggestions to such pro- 
grams but believed that their formats often dealt with "reasonably 
plausible situations" - at least, in relation to many other alternatives. 
Conferees noted that it would be most helpful if the writers. Producers 
and sponsors of TV shows - and the networks themselves — could be 
influenced to present handicapped persons in "true-to-l.fe" ^.tuations^ It 
was also recommended that programs such as Mister Rogers Cap- 
tain Kangaroo," and other such programs specifically aimed at the 
younger market be asked to include handicapped children within their 



formats. 



conferees suggested that school textbooks could be improved to more 
accurately portray the presence of handicapped children in society. 
Adults or children with any sort of disability are, for the most part, invisi- 
ble in school textbooks. Conferees referred to a Council for Exceptional 
Children (CEC) position paper currently being drafted concerning recom- 
mended criteria for textbook publication. 

It was suggested that the Association for Retarded Citizens and the CEC 
join with various other interested organizations to develop standards for 
a "seal of approval" that would be granted to media presentations por- 
traying handicapped persons in a realistic manner. 
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Attitudes in the Community 

S% Efforts to create positive attitudes among non-handicapped students 
;:;can be greatly enhanced if this goal ls accepted and reinforced outside the 
:;:^9Wppl setting. Interests in this wprk group session focused on steps the 
^^schbbl isystenrt might take in obtaining community support. Conference 
? kP^^ considered the problem in terms of a broad range of 

impossibilities, including the public media, families, religious groups, civic 

arid Voluntary organizations, and other appropriate areas, 
^ri g Changing public attitudes toward handicapped persons was perhaps the 
vlmo^st challenging problem addressed by conference participants. Merely 
"^defining the audience itself is a near impossible task. Terms such as 
ii**public," "community?' and "society" are ambiguous at best. We are faced 
|with the fact that there are nearly as many publics as there are people, 
^jte 'further, each individual sees the handicapped person from a very sub- 
Ill^Pt^ye Ppint of view. His opinions are formed by differing degrees of 
0^q^le6ge, interest and personal emotions. He sees different disabilities 
||i^4a^different light, and has strong positive or negative feelings colored by 
|tiis involvement with handicapped persons — or the lack of such involve- 
•;;^iTient. ■•- 

1? If there is a commonality among the various publics, it very likely rests in 
fva^fi^recl sense of confusion and misunderstanding. As noted earlier, the 
^^publlc in general is plagued with an alarming amount of misinformation. 
:^ata presented on the lack of knowledge concerning mental retardation 
p^^r^o^ large degree, be matched by negative findings regarding other 
;;:handicapplng conditions. 

^^4 C were clearly aware of the fact that the blame for such 

jrhisunderstanding cannot be laid entirely at the public's door. The advertis- 



ing and public relations industries have taught us that the public will 
respond to strong, repeated appeals to purchase products . . . accept or re- 
ject individuals, groups or ideas . . . and take affirmative or negative action 
for a nearly infinite nunnber of reasons. In other words, the technologies 
and techniques do exist for establishing and reinforcing a particular 
message. 

If the public is not entirely responsible for its conclusions regarding the 
handicapped, then who is? A great many private and public agencies have 
done a credible job of disseminating information about the handicapped, 
particularly in light of the fact that no single agency has at its disposal the 
staggermg amount of dollars it takes to launch one seasonal campaign to 
sell automobiles and detergent. Certainty, the efforts of these agencies 
have not been wasted. Today's public is a somewhat better informed public 
than its counterpart of twenty years ago. But it is nowhere near as 
knowledgeable as It should be — or as it could be. 

Participants pointed to several factors which stand in the way ur properly 
informing the public: 

(1) As mentioned, lack of funding to saturate the market. 

(2) Fragmentation of interests: The public is assailed with information 
concerning an overwhelming variety of handicapping conditions. 
Agencies continually compete with each other, vying for public atten- 
tion. 

<3) The nature of the message: In plain language, handicapped persons 
are not "appealing" to some members of the public. It is relatively 
easy to invoke sympathy, pity and sorrow on the part of the handi- 
capped. Unfortunately, such emotions are often accompanied by 
negative feelings ranging from dislike to revulsion. We have learned 
that neither pity, sorrow nor sympathy lead to understanding, action 
or involvement. 

We are beginning to learn, then, that the image we project to the public 
can mask a negative backlash inherent in the image itself. Our message 
does not always affirm handicapped persons as real people with varying 
degrees of disability. Sometimes, it sets them apart from the rest of 
humanity. 

Conference participants felt that it was time to take a new, more incisive 
look at the problem of public attitudes. Perhaps the very problem of a 
fragmented public could lead to some productive solutions: If there are 
many publics, It might be wise to face the problem of changing attitudes of 
both general and specific segments of society. Perhaps we could take a 
lesson from the advertising world and tailor our messages to fit the needs 
of particular audiences. Narrowing these specific publics still further leads 
to a group worthy of immediate consideration. Conferees identified these 
individuals as physicians, lawyers, judges, law enforcement officials, 



truant officers, parents of both handicapped and non-handicapped per- 
sons, parent-teacher association mennbers, area employers, recreational 
groups, unions, advocacy groups, governmental officials, social service 
organizations, volunteer groups, service clubs, political organizations, 
media personnel, opinion leaders, teachers, school administrators and 
school boards. A favorable Impact upon the attitudes of these particular 
persons would narrow the scope of the problem, and reap immediate 
benefits. 

Participants further identified several specific strategies for reaching 
some of these basic community targets: 

Medical personnel 

Physicians are often the primary sources of information for parents of 
handicapped children. Many parents wholly depend upon their family doc- 
tors for decisions that may affect the lives of their children. How do physi- 
cians feel about the placement of handicapped children in public schools? 
Does a knowledge of the patient's physical condition necessarily imply an 
understanding of his social needs, or his ability to function in the 
classroom? Conferees felt public information efforts should be launched 
to alert community medical personnel to the non-medical needs of han- 
dicapped children. Efforts could include the preparation and dissemination 
of training materials designed to give an overview of the importance of 
mainstreaming, seminars designed specifically for physicians, and the 
recruitment of physicians as advisors and professional advocates. Further, 
it was suggested that physicians would gain a better understanding of the 
non-medical needs of their patients if pertinent information were included 
in their initial medical training. If such training became a part of the cur- 
riculum, medical school examinations would reflect the importance of 
such knowledge. 

In addition to the biological and physical aspects of mental retardation 
and other handicapping conditions, both training and examinations should 
focus on community services for the handicapped, and the physician's role 

In working with such groups. 

Moreover, curriculum changes in the training programs of social 
workers, psychologists and other non-medical professionals who deal with 
the handicapped would enhance the knowledge of such personnel and in- 
fluence their licensing criteria. 

Judicial personnel 

Participants felt there was a vital need to influence th3 attitudes of 
varied members of the legal profession. They pointed out that in a great 
many areas attorneys and judges control the fate of special education 



classes in the public schools through court litigation. It was suggested 
that special informational programs on handicapped persons should be 
designed for presentation to legal professionals. It was further recom- 
mended that the Association for Retarded Citizens and other such 
organizations work with appropriate legal action groups to develop 
strategies that could focus on selected court cases involving handicapped 
persons. Representatives from such groups would join professionals In- 
volved with the handicapped to study cases in progress to help determine 
tne most desirable goals for the handicapped clients concerned. Informa- 
tion would then be forwarded to attorneys handling the individual cases It 
was felt that such counsel, based partially on data from similar cases in a 
number of different areas, could provide valuable help to prac- 
ticing attorneys. 

Additionally, conferees suggested that cooperative efforts between at- 
torneys and professionals who work with the handicapped could lead to 
the establishment of a clearinghouse for expert witnesses. They pointed 
out that many cases involving the handicapped are lost through the in- 
ability of so-called "expert" witnesses who have no real understanding of 
the needs of the individuals concerned. 

Parents, schools and the community 

How can parents, teachers and school administrators work together to 
enhance positive community attitudes toward handicapped persons'? As 
noted in the previous section, parents, teachers and school administrators 
still have a long way to go toward fu!ly understanding their own roles in the 
mainstreaming of handicapped students. If these groups cannot always 
define their individual feelings concerning the needs of the handicapped 
how can they hope to change attitudes in the community? 

Conferees did not view this problem as a barrier in the path of com- 
munity understanding. Instead, they felt that positive interaction between 
parents, teachers and school administrators could lead to a healthy ex- 
change of ideas that would ultimately bring these persons together and 
strengthen their overall efforts. The cooperative approach to problem 'solv- 
ing recommended for students can serve equally well for the parents 
teachers and administrators of those students. Extending the analogy' 
people who learn together tend to trust, and depend upon, those persons 
who are members of their team. A good working relationship is based on 
mutual respect. Since parents are sometimes intimidated by teachers and 
administrators, it was suggested that a "neutral" meeting ground be 
established away from the school itself. Such a setting would help parents 
and teachers establish themselves in a peer relationship as colleagues 
working toward a common goal. 
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Parents, teachers and school administrators who are gaining insight into 
their own attitudes can pass their knowledge along to others. They can 
help disavow some of the myths and misconceptions about handicapped 
persons by relating their own learning experiences. Parents, for Instance, 
can find common ground with other parents, and help them understand the 
concept of malnstreaming. Many parents view the idea of a "least restric- 
tive environment" as a hazard rather than a solution. Efforts should be 
made to identify parents of handicapped children, and make sure they are 
aware of the real meaning of Integrative learning, and the choices offered 
through placement In public schools — the "alternatives within the alter- 
native" -— such as recreational and social activities. 

Experienced teachers are in a good position to educate and inform other 
teachers. Malnstreaming is new to some, and many teachers are unfamiliar 
with the needs of handicapped children. Special education teachers can be 
valuable resources for their regular cis^ssroom peers. 

Conferees identified a number of specific actions parents and school 
personnel could utilize to change attitudes within the community: 

• Often, the public school system is not equipped to provide the most ap- 
propriate educational path for handicapped children. Parents and school 
personnel should work together to design checklists that give a clear 
picture of the capabilities — and needs — of Individual area schools. 
Such a list would help, and encourage, schools to upgrade their pro- 
grams. In turn, parents of both handicapped and non-handicapped 
children would gain a better understanding of the changes required to 
serve their children. 

Spending money — and especially tax money — quickly gains public at- 
tention. Figures that show the potential tax bite for a community that 
doesn't integrate its educational system can have a telling effect on 
citizens who have to come up with the cash. 

While participants advocated the use of sound economic reasoning to 
change public attitudes, they suggested that such strategies be used 
with caution and restraint. Many people are unhappy with the past and 
present programs that have funded mentally retarded persons and other 
handicapped individuals In the community. Some feel that any such sup- 
port is non-productive — that federal money Is wasted on the handicap- 
ped population. More than once, various groups and individuals have 
used economics to create a community backlash, and turned the public 
against services for the handicapped. Advocates who use economics 
should first gain a clear picture of those economics themselves. 

• Conference participants felt there were occasions when advocates of 
mainstreaming need to take a firm position in their relations with local 



school systems. It was recommended that parents and other volunteers 
take pa^'t in such encounters, rather than teachers. Teachers should not 
be asked to put themselves in adversary positions with their employers. 

Advocates of the handicapped should make every effort to put 
themselves in decision-making positions. School board members, for m- 
stance, are in a position to influence budgets, curricula, teachmg prac- 
tices and other areas that can affect the handicapped. 

Volunteer "special advisor" programs should be designed to assure the 
presence of advocates of the handicapped on school boards that do not 
Include members either knowledgeable or sympathetic to the educa- 
tional needs of handicapped persons. 

Programs should be designed to train teachers, school board members 
and administrators in the legal and civil rights of handicapped m- 
dlviduals. 

Teenage students and young people from church groups could be 
mobilized to conduct door-to-door campaigns to alert community 
citizens to the educational needs of handicapped children. This strategy 
would be especially useful in conjunction with upcoming school board 
decisions, rallies and media campaigns. 



The Various Publics 

As mentioned earlier, it is impossible to accurately catalog the many dif- 
ferent publics within the community. To simplify the task of preparing 
recommendations for changing public attitudes, conference participants 
divided the population into the specific "close to the scene" target groups 
covered above, and the public in general. While this second audience in- 
cludes a wide range of educational, sociological and economic groups the 
strategies suggested below are broad enough in scope to reach nearly all 
members of the community, in one way or another. 



The Medjum and the Message 

How can we effectively reach the public? How much do the citizens of 
the community really want to know about the handicapped? How can we 
turn firmly established prejudices into an understanding of the needs of 
handicapped children? 
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As noted at the beginning of this section, reaching the public is one 
thing — getting their interest and attention is another. In many respects, 
jve have failed to state our case effectively. To face the facts squarely: Peo- 
ple don't like to think about unpleasant illnesses, and mental and physical 
disabilities. The presence of such "imperfections" in others reminds them 
Df their own vulnerability. 

Logically, the idea that "this could happen to you or a member of your 
family" should stir individuals to action. Apparently, it doesn't work that 
way. If members of the general public wanted to think about these condi- 
tions, where would they start? There are simply too many potential hazards 
to consider. 

Instead of exhorting people to do something, perhaps we should concen- 
trate at least a part of our efforts on getting them to feel something. In the 
words of the advertising industry: "If you want the customer to buy the pro- 
duct, the first thing you've got to do is get him to like it . , . ." 

It is safe to say that the public in general often feels threatened by the 
handicapped. Mentally and physically impaired people are different. Dif- 
ferent people are threatening. In a world where many people find it hard to 
trust their next door neighbors who are the same race, creed and color, the 
handicapped person is unlikely to get invited in for coffee. 

The issue of mainstreaming presents an ideal opportunity for the con- 
cept of "learning to like the product." Participants suggested that media 
campaigns stressing the "normality" of handicapped persons might go a 
long way toward changing public attitudes. We have discussed the por- 
trayal of handicapped persons in the media, and seen that more often than 
not they appear as "caricatures of humanity" — the image of a particular 
disability, rather than a real person who happens to have that disability. 
Changing that image won't be easy — an alarming percentage of the 
population receives the majority of its information on all subjects from one 
source: television. Even people who actively seek other sources are 
susceptible. And certainly, this medium makes an awesome contribution 
to our primary concern in this document: the attitudes of non-handicapped 
children. 

Clearly, television is not solely responsible for creating false images 
about the handicapped. There is a great deal of questionable material 
everywhere — even in teacher-training materials and school textbooks. 

In all fairness, the media does not always persecute the handicapped. 
There have been notable successes in this area, and those persons and 
organizations responsible for such presentations are to be congratulated. 
Unfortunately, positive images of the handicapped are still few and far be- 
tween. There are not enough "good" things happening to change the 
public attitude. 

What can be done to alleviate this situation? How can we influence the 
media to help? Conference participants offered several suggestions: 



Tko"''^. ."^'^^^P.®"* persons in depth. Establish them as well-rounded 
characters living hves similar to other persons in the presentation. Do 
not portray handicapped persons as any more devious, pathetic, sex- 
ually over-active, emotionally unstable or prone toward criminality than 
other members of the general population. Conversely, it is equally 

"rit^rt " Z ^""'^l^^. individuals as possessing overly virtuous, 

saintlike" characteristics. 

• |how the world through the eyes of the handicapped. Too often, such in- 
dividuals are portrayed only as objects acted upon or viewed by other 
people. Handicapped persons initiate as well as respond. 

• Many presentation-, would have us believe that handicapped persons 

Snrh![oftrf ^^^^ ^^^'^ ^'^^briities exempt them from emotions. 

Such portrayals set handicapped persons apart, as a "different" kind of 

• Audio-visual productions, spegial education-oriented motion pictures 
and the printed media frequently fall short of the standards of quality 
common to the commercial marketplace. Thus, audiences tend to 
equate the value of handicapped persons with the production values of 
the media. (The medium is truly the message.) 

• Handicapped individuals and their advocates comprise an untapped lob- 
bying potential. The media and its commercial sponsors respond to 
public pressure —but they measure that pressure in numbers. Par- 
ticipants urged the development of a major lobbying force aimed at 
changing media attitudes. 

• It was suggested that members of the music world such as country- 
western performers should be encouraged to write songs which accen- 
tuate the human qualities of handicapped persons. 

• Connie books are widely read by children. Realistic portrayals of the 
handicapped in these publications would enhance positive attitudes in 
young persons. 

GaSning Public Response 

To reach the public, then, we must allay the public's fears — through the 
media, through personal contact and through a wide variety of organiza- 
tional thrusts within the community. We cannot hide an individual's 
handicap — but we can make every effort to put it in Its proper place. John 



IS a man who happens to have the condition of blindness. Mary is a woman 
:Who leads an active, productive life, and sits in a wheelchair. Mentally 
. retarded persons should be pictured as real people who live and work in the 
community, and learn slower than some of their peers. We must show 
handicapped people doing what the general public does: Going to the 
store the disco or the ballgame. Working at a desk or on an assembly line 

obstructed the cause of the handicapped. Such words as 

severe and "profound" do little more than confuse the public and rein- 
force negative attitudes. Pedple who have "severe" and "profound" condi- 
tions do not conjure up desirable images. It may be that we have tried to 
ten the public too much — there is strong evidence that we have told them 
more than they want to know. If we follow the premise that our wisest 
course is to first convince the public to like handicapped persons then we 
must concentrate on images that suggest likeable qualities. Thus par- 
ticipants noted that terms such as "multiply handicapped," "severely or 
profoundly retarded," "least restrictive environment" and 

matnstreammg" suggest negative concepts in the public eye. Teaching 
the pubhclerminology is not the goal — particularly terminology that is un- 
familiar, and possibly threatening to the general population. 

Conferees felt there were at least two distinct groups within the general 
public: those who have little or no interest in learning about the handicap- 
ped, and those who are interested, and want additional information The 
first group can be reached through the media — if adequate funding is 
made available. Locally, they can be influenced through specific cam- 
paigns highlighting the "everyday lifestyles" they share with handicapped 
persons. The second group can be reached through somewhat easier 
avenues, such as seminars, classes, speakers' bureaus, public radio and 
TV presentations by parents of handicapped persons, and handicapped 
persons themselves. 

Participants posed questions about physically and mentally handicap- 
ped persons the public finds "less than attractive." Should an effort be 
made to present these individuals in a favorable light? Should they be ex- 
posed in the media? Viewing the problem from a strictly practical stand- 
point. It was felt that it would be wise to avoid forcing the "hard cold facts" 
of severe disabilities on the public. Perhaps it would be more honest to do 
so — but It would very likely have negative results. If the public finds it hard 
to relate to people in wheelchairs, or people who are blind or mildly retard- 
ed, they are not ready to change their attitudes toward the more "visible" 
handicaps. In an effort to further the understanding of the overall handicap- 
ped population, tt seems a small hypocrisy to avoid giving the public more 
than It can handle. Humanitarian appeals — "doing the right thing" — 
have failed to do the job. If we can convince the public that handicapped 
people make "good neighbors, good friends and good citizens," we will 
have taken an enormous step forward. 
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Certainly, these specialized programs sliould have some "spillover" ef- 
fects on that segment of the population not overly interested in learning 
about the handicapped. 



Conference participants identified several additional strategies for 
Changing public attitudes. They included reversing property owners' at- 
titudes toward the handicapped . . . supporting the needs of people who 
work with the handicapped . . . and utilizing the family concept to gain 
understanding .... 

• Take advantage of the signs of change in society relative to the defini- 
tion of "productivity." For example: Retirement is no longer the end of 
the line for senior citizens. Such persons have valuable "life experience" 
to offer, and could serve as excellent advocates for handicapped per- 
sons. There are many programs across the country already utilizing 
volunteer advocates in the schools. 

• Take a good look at the needs and attitudes of persons working for the 
handicapped in direct service positions. Apparently, both training pro- 
grams and pay structures of such personnel foster negative attitudes 
toward the handicapped. There seem to be significant problems in the 
pay scales of persons working with the mentally retarded. 

• Efforts should be made to change public attitudes toward the dignity of 
handicapped persons. There is a tendency to call handicapped people of 
all ages by their first names. Additionally, such persons are often spoken 
of in the third person, within their presence. The assumption here is that 
a handicapped person is less than human, and does not have a complete 
identity. 

• Advocates of the handicapped should link their efforts with other social 
action groups that have similar goals. Support should be elicited from 
women's rights organizations, civil rights groups, and others. 

• Conferees felt the Phoenix Conference work group structure, utilizing 
"think-tank" procedures, could be effective on local levels. The format is 
well suited to gathering individuals from various decision-making 
elements of the community. Cooperative problem-solving sessions bring 
divergent, or conflicting, concepts to light for discussion. Such 
meetings could form the beginning of a united action group dedicated to 
changing public attitudes. 



Local advocates should capitalize on the growing trend toward 
strengthening the family concept. Public relations thrusts such as Let s 
go back to the neighborhood," "Let's all take care of each other and 
-We're better off if we all stick together" could serve as ideal platforrns 
for fostering the social, economic and educational rights of the 
handicapped. 

Where feasible, handicapped persons can help their cause by becoming 
actively engaged in community civic activities and organizations. 

The previous strategy gives advocacy groups the °PPO':t^'^j*y 
"showcase" handicapped persons with special talents or abilities com- 
narable to those of their non-handicapped peers. The public is frequently 
unaware of the fact that there are talented and successful people among 
the handicapped population. Public notice of such persons attacks the 
m-rsconception that a person's "worth" is directly related to his physical 
condition or l.Q. 

Advocates of the handicapped should encourage changes in tederal 
regulations that act as disincentives to the absorption of mental y 
retarded persons into the mainstream of society. Particular emphasis 
should be placed on those disincentives stemming from SS. payments 
and federal regulations which include the labeling of mentally retarded 
persons as a qualification for federal dollars. 

. Advocates should make every effort to evaluate the effects of Planned 
strategies before launching attitude-changing campaigns. Consider the 
alternatives. For example: Instead of directly confronting the community 
with a campaign to change zoning laws to accomrnodate large groups of 
handicapped persons, consider smaller group homes .^.^L^* ^^^^^^^^^^ 
assimilated into the community as "new good neighbors This strategy 
could serve to increase property values, and act as a starting PO'";^* Jor in- 
teraction between handicapped persons and their non-handicapped 
neighbors. 
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Conference Goals 



titudinal change deals w^th the faSt ^n^^^^^ problem of at- 

tJamental values Fear Dreiuri.rl »nH "'^"'''^•y and some of its fun- 

a single front Nor cj^^' an v on™ " ^"^'''^ a»acked on 

"iu^ efToV^s^™m™al«n rf.,*'^ "^^ "°«ed one participant 

tech'n^Togy atXb% foTchfnoinI o? "-."'^'-VW^en there was more 
Phiiir, nn/= . cnangmg or forming public att tudes," noted Dr 

goals .^ •■■ enlist and use that technology to Achieve o^ r 
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